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DIRECTIONS 


CONCERNING 


Pronunciation and Geſture. 


LRCT. 1 
Flow ce may ſteak ſo as to be heard without Diffi- 
calty, and with Pleaſure. 


13 EF O RE we enter upon Particular Rules, I oi 
would adviſe all who can, Firſt, To ſtudy the 
Ar of SPEAKING betimes, and to praciiſe it 
as often as poſſible, before they have contracted any 
of the common Imperfections or Vices of Speaking. | 
For theſe may eaſily be avoided at firſt, but when they 
are once learn'd, tis extreamly difficult to unleam |} 
them. I advite all young Perſons, 2. To be govern'd ad hs 
in Speaking as in all other Things by Reaſon rather 
than Example, and therefore to have an eſpecial Care, 
whom they unitate therein: And to imitate only what 
is right in their Manner of Speaking, not their Ble- 
niiſges and Imperfections. 

2. The firit Buſineſs of a Speaker is, So to ſpeak, 
that ke may be heard and underſtood with Eaſe. In 
order to this, it is a great Advantage to have a clear, 
ſcrong Voice: Such at leaſt, as will fill the Place where 
yo ipeak, ſo as to be heard by every Perſon in it. 
Jo itrengthen a weak Voice, read or ſpeak ſomething 
aloud, for at lcalt half an Hour every Morning. But 

| take 


take Care not to ſtrain your Voice at firſt. Begin low 
and raiſe it by Degrees, to the Height. 
If you are apt to faulter in your Speech, read 
ſomething, i in private daily, and pronounce every Word 
and Syllable o diſtinctly, that they mav all have their 
Full Sound and Proportion. If you ate apt to flam- 
mer at ſuch and ſuch particular Expre ore, take par. 
ticular Care, firſt, to pronounce them plainly. M be 
you are once able to do this, you may learn to pro- 
nounce them more fluently at your Leiture, 

The Chief Faults of Speaking are, 

1. The Speaking too loud. This is difagreeable to 
the Hearers, as well as inconvenient for the Speaker. 
For they muſt impute it either to Ignorance or Affect- 
ation, Wich is never ſo inencuſable as in Preaching. 


Every Man's Voice ſhould indeed fill the Place 


where he ſpears: Put if it exceeds its natural Ley, it 


will be neither ſweet, nor ſoft, dor agrecable, were 
it only on this Account, That he cannot : then give er- 
ery Word its proper and d:!\::;viſting Sound. 

2. The ſpeaking too low. This is, of the two, 
more diſagreeable than the former. Take Care there- 
fore to keep betweeen the Extremen: Fo preſerve the 
Key, the Command of yovr Voce, and to adapt the 
Loudneſs of it, to the Place where you are, or tle 
Number of Perſons to whom you ſpcak. 

In order to this, co::fder whether your Voice be 
naturally loud or lo: And if it incline to either F 
treme, correct this ſirſt in your ordinary Converſation. 
If it be too ow, converie with thoſe that are deaf: if 


too loud, with thoſe who ſpeal: ſoftly. 


3. The ſpeaking in a thick clut: .cring Manner. Some 
Perſons 10 able, or ſwallow {ome Words or Sy llables; 
and do not utter the reſt articulately or diſtinctly. This 
is ſometimes owing to a Natural Defect: Sometimes 
to a ſuddcn Platte: of Spirits: But oftmer io a bad 
Habit. 5 

To cure this, accu dom yourſelf both in Converſation 
and Reading, to pronoence every Word Gitindly, 
Obſerve hov full a Sound ſome give to every Wore, 


end Labour to imitate them. If no other W ay avail, 


do as D. mr fDene: f did; ; who Cuztd lumiclt of Unis Na- 


tural 


tural DefeAt, by repeating Orations every Day, with 


Pebbles in his Mouth. 
4. The ipeaking too faſt. This is a Common Fault; 


but not a little one. Particularly when we ſpeak of the 


Things of Gop. It may be cured by habituating your- 
ſelf, to attend to the Weight, Senſe and Propriety of 
every Word you ſpeak. 

5. The Spraking too flow, is not a Common Fault; 
and when we are once warn'd of it, it may be eaſily 
avoided. 

6. The Speaking with an Irregular, Deſultory and 
uneven Voice, rais'd or depreſt unnaturally or unſeaſo- 
nably. To cure this, you ſhould take Care not to be- 
gin your Periods either too high or too low; for that 
would neceflarily lead you to an unnatural and impro- 

Variation of the Voice. And remember, never 
either to raiſe or ſink your Voice, without a particular 
Keaſon; ariſing either from the Length of the Period, 
or the Senſe or Spirit of what you ſpeak. | 


7. But the greateſt and moſt common Fault of all, 
is, the Speaking with a Tone. Some have a Woman- 


Iſh, ſqucaking Tone: Some a ſinging or canting one: 
Some an high, ſwelling, theatrical Tone, laying too 
much Emphaſis on every Sentence : Some have an 
aw fal, ſolemn Tone; others an odd, whimſical, whin- 
ing one, not to be expreſt in Words. 


To avoid all Kind of unnatural Tones, the only Rule 


is this, Endeavour to ſpeak in Publick juſt as you do 
in Common Converſation. Attend to your Subject, 
and deliver it in the ſame Manner, as if you were talk- 
ing of it to a Friend. This, if carefully obſerv'd, will 
correct both this and almoſt all the other Faults of a 
bad Pronunciation. | | 

For a Good Pronunciation is nothing but a natural, 
eaſy and graceful Variation of the Voice, ſuitable to 


the Nature and Importance of the Sentiments we de- 


liver. 


8. If you wou'd be heard with Pleaſure, in order 


to make the deeper Impreſſion on your Hearers, 1. 
Study to render your Voice as ſoft and ſweet as poſh- 
ble: And the more, if it be naturally harſh, hoarſe or 


obſtreperous; which may be cured by conſtant Exerciſe. 
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By carefully uſing this every Morning, you may in a 
ſhort Time wear of theſe Defects, and contract ſuch 
a ſmooth and tuneful Delivery, as will recommend 


whatever you ſpeak. 


9. Secondly, Labour to avoid the Odious Cuſtom of 
Coughing and Spitting, while you are Speaking. And 
if at ſome Times you cannot wholly avoid it, yet take 
Care you do not ſtop in the Middle of a Sentence, but 
only at ſuch Times as will leaſt interrupt the Scnie of 
what you are delivering. 

10. Above all, take Care, Thirdly, to vary your 
Voice, according to the Matter on which you ſpeak. 
Nothing more grates the Ear, than a Voice ſtill in 
the ſame Key. And yet nothing 15 more common. 
Altho' this Monotony is not only unplcaiant to the Ear, 
but deſtroys the FRett of what is ipoken. 

11. The beit Way to learn how to vary the Voice, 
is, To obſerve Common Diſcourſe. Take Notice 
How you ſpeak yourſelf in ordinary Converiation, 
And how others ipcak on various Occaſions. After 
the very ſame Mauncr you are to vary your Voice in 
Publick, allowing for the Largeneſs of the Place, ard 
the Diilance of the Heaters. 


SECT. Il. 


General RULES ter the Far intign of the Hol- 


1. The Voice may be varicd three Ways, Lirſt, 2 


0 Height or Long, Seconily, az io Vehemence or 


Saftneſs, "Thirdly, „ to Swittt.cis or Slowneſs. 

And Firſt, As 15 Height, a Medium between the 
Extremes is carefully to be obſerved, You mult nei- 
ther ſtrain your \ oice, by railing it always to the 
higbeſt Note it can reach, nor fiuk it always to the 


loweſt Note, which wound be to murmur rather than 


to ſpeal. 

2. As to Vehemerce, Have a Care how vou force 
your Voice to the la Exticmity. You Caunot hold 
this long, wittout anger of its cracking, and failing 


Jou en a Sudden, Nor yet cuglu vou to ſpeak in too 


faint and remiſs a Manner, which Culrovs wil the Force 
and Energy of what is ſpoken, 3. As. 


— —our>—ouy ——ů —— : 


As to Switinels, You ought to moderate the 
Vo oe 10 as to avoid all Precipitation: Otherwiſe you 
give the Hearers no Time to think, and fo are not 
lit ely either to convince or to perſuade them. Yet 
neither ſho.) you (peak flower than Men generally 
do, in common Converiation. "Tis a Fault, to draw 
O'1i your Words too flow, or to make 8 Breaks 
aud Pavſes. Nay io drawl is {of the two) worie than 
to hurry. The Speech onght not to n but to flow 


along. But then it onght to flow like a gliding Stream, 
not a+ a rapid J'orrent 


4. Vet let it Fe obſerved, that the Medium J e. 


coinmend does not conſiit in an indiviſible Point. It 
udimits of a conſiderable Latitude. As to the Height 
or Lowncots of the Voice, there are tive or fix Notes 


whercby it may be varied, between the Higheſt and 


the Loweſt : So here is abt undant Room for Var lation, 
witLout falling into either Extreme. There is alſo 
{1t:cient Room between the Extremes of. Violence and 
of Softneſs, to pror ounce cither more vehemently or 
more mituly, as differem Subjeds may require. And 
as to Swifineſs or Slownels, tho' you avoid both Ex- 
tromes, ou may nevertheleſs ſpeak failet or ſlower, 
m that in ſeveral Degrees, as but anſwers the Sub- 
en and Paſhons of your Diſconrie | 

But it ſhould likewite be ob ſerved, that the Voice 
eek not to be varicd too haſlly in any of theſe Re- 
ici: Rut the Piflerence is to be made by Degrees, 
nd amen intennbiy 4 0 ſaggen a Change being un 
natural and altected, and cone quentiy duagreeable Te) 
e 1:careis. 


SECT. nt 


Haurliculur RuuEs for varying the Face. 


If you ſpeak of Natural Things, only to make 


me F Am them, there needs only a clear 
and Qiilinet Voice. But if you would din! ay the Wi- 
dom and Power of Gov therein, do it with a ſtronger 
and mice Solemn Accent. 


8. The 


\ 
| 


>. The Good and Honourable Actions of Men 
mould be deicribed, with. a full and lofty Accent: 
Wicked and infamous Actions, with a ſtrong and car- 
neſt Voice, and ſuch a Tone as expreſſes Horror and 
Deteitation. 
In congratulating the Happy Events of Liſe, we 

ſpeal: with a lively and cheartul Accent: In relating 
Mi-fortunes (as in Funeral Orations) with a flow and 


mournful one. 


The Voice ſhould alſo be varied according to 
the Greatneſs or Importance of the Subject: It being 
abſurd, either to ſpeak in a loſty Manner, where the 
Subject is of little Concern: Or to ſpeak of great and 
important Affairs, with a low, unconcern'd — tami- 
liar Voice. 

On all Occaſions let the Thing you are to ſpeak 
be deeply imprinted on your own Heart: And when 
you are {en{.hly touch'd yourielt, vou will ea % touch 


others, by adjuſting your Voice to every Paſſion which 


you fcel. 

6. Love is ſhewn by a foft, imooth, and melting 
Voice: Hate by a ſharp and 1tullen one: Joy by a full 
and flowing one: Grief by a dull, langunhing Tone; 
ſome Limes interrupted by a Sigh or Groan. Fear is 
expreſt by a trembling and heiitatmy. \ oice: Poldneſs 
by ipeaking lovd and ſtrong. Anger is thewn by a 
ſharp and ; ae ee Tone, taking the Breain often, 


and ſpeaking ſhort. Compaſion requires a tolt and 


ſubmit c Voice. 

7. After the Fxprefion 4 any violent Paſſton, vou 
ſhould gradually lower your V Qi again. Readinets 
In vary ing it on all Kinds of Subjecis as well as Pai- 
ſions, is beſt acquired by irequently reuding, 2 repeat- 
ing aloud, either Dialogues, Selec: Pl: ive, or ia ach Dit. 
courſes as come neareſt to the Dramatick Sele ; 

8. You ſhould begin a Diſcouric "Kay both as it ex- 
preſſes N. Ode, and as it is beſt for your Voice and 
Strength: And yet fo as to be heard by all that are 


preſent, You may afterwards rite as the Matter fl:a!l 


require. The Audience likewile, Leing calm and un- 


moved at ſirſt, are beſt ſuited * a cool and diſpaſſion- 
ate Addiels, 


9. Vet 


9. Yet this Rule admits of ſome Exceptions. For 
on ſome Extraordinary Occaſions, you may begin a 
Diſcourſe abruptly and paſſionately, and conſequently 
with a warm and paſſionate Accent. 

10. You may ſpeak a little louder, in laying down 
what you deſign to prove, and explaining it to your 
Hearers. But you need not ſpeak with any Warmth 
or Emotion yet; tis enough, if you ſpeak articulately 
and diſtinctly. 

11. When you prove your Point, and refute your Ad- 
verſary's Objections, there is Need of more Earneſtneſs 
and Contention of Voice. And here chiefly it is, that 
you are to vary your Voice, according to the Rules 
above recited. N 

12. A little Pauſe may then precede the Concluſion; 
in which you may gradually riſe to the utmoſt Strength 
of Pronunciation; and finiſh all with a lively, chearful 

Voice, expreſſing Joy and Satisfaction. 
13. An Exclamaiion requires a loud and ſtrong 
Voice; And to does an Oath or ſtrong Afewrration: 
As, „O the Depth of the Riches both of the Wiſdom 


and Knowledge of Gop!"'—« I] call Gop to record 


upon my Soul.” . 

14. In a Proſepopein, the Voice ſhould be varicd ac- 
cording to the Character of the Perſons introduced In 
an Apo/trophr, according to the Circumſtances of the 
Perſon or 'Thing to which you addreſs your Speech : 
Which if directed cither to Gop, or to manimate 
Things, ought to be louder than uſual. 

15. In reciting and anſwering Objections, the Voice 
ſhould be varicd, as if TWO Perſons were ſpeaking. 
And ſo in Dialogues, or whenever ſeveral Perions are 

introduced, as diſputing or talking together. 

1656. In a Cima, the Voice muſt be gradually raiſ- 
ed, to anſwer every Step of the Figure. In an p- 
oe heft, the Voice (which was raiſed to introduce it) 
muſt be lower'd conſiderably. In an Antith;/is, the 
Points are to be diſtinguiſh'd, and the former to be 
pronounced with a ſtronger Tone than the latter: But 
in an Anadiploſis the Word repeated is pronounced the 
ſecond Time louder and ſtronger than the firit. 


17. Take 


17. Take Care never to make a Pauſe in ſpeaking, 
in the Middle of a Word or Sentence: But only where 
there is ſuch a Pauſe in the Senſe as requires, or at 


leaſt, allows of it. You may make a ſhort Pauſe after 


every Period: And begin the next, generally a it le 
lower than you concluded the laſt : But on ſome Oc- 
caſions a little higher; which the Nature of the Sub- 


ject will eaſily determine. 


18. J wou'd likewiſe adviſe every Speaker to ob- 

ſerve thoſe who ſpeak well, that he may not pronounce 
any Word in an improper Manner. And in Caſe of 
Doubt, let him not be aſhamed to :ſk, How ſuch a 
Word is to be pronounced: As neither to deſire others 
that they wou'd inſorm him whenever they hear him 
pronounce any Word improperly. 
19. Laſtly, Take Care not to ſink your Voice too 
much, at the Concluſion of a Period: But pronounce 
the very laſt Words loud and diſtin, eſpecially if they 
have but a weak and dull Sound of themſelves. 


er. of 
Of GESTURE. 


1. That this filent Language of your Face and 
Hands may move the Afﬀeciions of thoſe that fee and 
hear you, it muſt be well adjuſted to the SubjeR, as 
well as to the Paſſion which you deſire either to ex- 
preſs or excite. It muſt likewiſe be free from all Af- 
fectation, and ſuch as appears to be the mere natural 
Reſult, both of the Things you ſpeak, and of the Aﬀec- 
tion that moves you to {peak them. And the whole is 
ſo to be managed, that there may be nothing in all the 
Diſpoſitions and Motions of your Body, to offend the 
Eyes of the Spectators. 

2. But tis more difficult to find out the Faults of 
your own Geſture, than thoſe of your Pronunciation. 


For a Man may hear his own Voice, but he cannot 


ſee his own Face: Neither can he obſerve the ſeveral 
Motions of his own Body; at leaſt, but imperfectly. 
To remedy this, you may uſe a large Looking -glaſs, 

as 


as Demoſſ hence did, and thereby obſerve and learn to 
avoid every diſagreeable or unhandſome Geſture. 

There is but one Way better than this: Which 
18 to have ſome Excellent Pattern as often as may be, 
before your Eyes: And to defire ſome fkilful and taith- 
fal Friend to obſerve all your Moticns, and inform 
you which are proper, and which are not. 

4. As to the Motion of the Body, it ovght not to- 
change its Place or Poſture every Moment. Neither 
on the other Hand, to fland like a Stock, in one fixt 
and immoveable Poſture: Fut to move, in a natural 
and graceful Marner, as various Circumſtances may 
require. | 

5. The Head ovght not to be held up too high, 
nor clowniftiy threſt forward: Neither to be cait down 

hang, as it were, on the Breaſt; Nor to lean al- 
ways on one or the o:her Side: But ro be kept Modeftly 
and Decently vpright, in its natural State and Poſition. 
Farther, it ought neither to be kept immoveable, as a 
Statue; nor to be continually moving ans throwing it- 
ſelf about. 10 avoid bom Extremes, it ſhould be 
turn'd gently, as Occaſion is, {ſometimes one Way, 
ſometines the other: And at other Times remain, look- 
ing ſtrait forward, to the Middle of the Aucitory. Add 
to "this, that it onght always to be turn'd, on the ſame 
Side with the Hands and Body: Only in refuſing a 
I hing; tor this we do with the right Hand, turning 
the Head at the ſame Time to the Left. 

6. But tis the Face which gives the greateſt Liſe to 
Action: Of this therefore you muſt take the greateſt 
Care, that nothing may appear difagreenble in it, ſince 
"tis c continually in tne View of al but Yourſelf, Ard 
there 1s nothino can prevent this, but the Looking- 
glaſs, or a Friend, who will deal faithfully with you, 
You ſhou}d adapt al its Rlovements to the Subject you 
treat of, the Pat ons yon would raiſe, and the Pcrions 
to whom yo. Peak. Let Love or Joy ſpread a Chear- 
fulneſs over your Pace; Hatred, Sorrow, or Fear a 
Gloomineſs. Look ih Graviiy and Authority on 


your Infericrs, on your Superiore Mun Boldneſs mixt 
with Reipe 4. 


7. You 


ou 
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7. You ſhould always be caſting your Eyes upon 
ſome or other of your Auditors, and moving them 
from one Side to the other, with an Air of Affection 


and Regard : Looking them decently in the Face, one 


after another, as we do in familiar Converiation. Your 
Aſpect ſhould always be pleaſant, and your Looks di- 
rect, neither ſevere nor aſkew: Unlets you defign to 
expreſs Contempt or Scorn, which may require that 


particular Aſpect. 


8. If you ſpeak of Heaven or Things above, lift up 
your Eyes: If of Things beneath, caſt them down : 
And ſo if you ſpeak of Things of Ditgrace ; but raiſe 
them, in Swearing, or ſpeaking of Things wherein 
you glory. | | 

9. The Mouth muſt never be turn'd awry : Neither 
muſt you bite or lick your Lips, or ſhrug up your 
Shoulders; or lean upon your Elbow; all which give 
juſt Offence to the Speciators. 

10. We make uſc of the Hands a thouſand different 
Ways; only very little at the Beginning of a Diſcourſe. 
Concerning this, you may obſerve the Rules following : 
1. Never clap your Hande, nor thump the Pulpit : 2. 
Vie the Right Hand mo?, and when you uſe the Left, 
let it be only :o accompany the other: 3. The Right- 
Hand may be gently applied to the Breaſt, when you 
ipeak of your own Faculties, Heart or Conſcience : 
4. You muſt begin your Action with your Speech, and 
end it when you make an End cf Speaking : 5. The 
Hands ſhovld ſeldom be litted up higher than the 
Eyes, nor let down lower than the Breaſt : 6. Your 
Eyes ſhould always have your Hands in View, fo that 
they you ſpeak to may tee your Eyes, your Mouth 
and your Hands, all moving in Concert with each. o- 


ther, and expreſſing the {ame i hing: 7. Seldom ſtretch 


out your Arms ſide ways, more than half a Foot from 
the Trunk of your Pody : 8. Your Hands are not to 
be in perpetual Motion: This the Antients call'd, The 
babbling of thc Hands. 

11. There are many other Things relating to Action 
as well as Utterance, which can't caſily be expreſt in 
Writing. Theſe you muſt learn by I'ractice; by bear- 
ing a Good Speaker, and {peal.ing often before him. 

| 12. But 


* 
12. But remember, while you are aQually Speak. + 1 
ing, you muſt not be ſtadying any other Motions, but 
ufe thoſe that naturally ariſe from the Subject of your 
Diſcourſe, from the Place where you ſpeak, and the 
Characters of the Perſons whom you addreſs. 

13. I would adviſe you, laſtly, to obſerve, theſe 
Rules as far as Things permit, even in your Common 
Converſation; till you have got a perfect Habit of ob- 
ſerving them, ſo that they are, as it were, natural to 
you. And whenever you hear an eminent Speaker, 
obſerve with the utmoſt Attention, What Conformity 
there is between his Action and Utterance, and theſe 
Rules. You may afterwards imitate him at Home, till 
you have made his Graces your own. And when once 
by ſuch Aſſiſtance as theſe, you Have acquired a good 
Habit of Speaking, you will no more need any tedious, 
Reflections upon this Art, but will ſpeak as eaſily as 
gracefully. PR TTY : 


